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Public Works and Unemployment 


Conclusions growing out of experience with the WPA 
work-projects during recent years were unanimously 
adopted by a Conference of the Professions on the 
Amelioration of Human Needs, Material and Cultural, 
through Useful Projects in the Public Service, which 
met in the Russell Sage Foundation building on March 
6. We quote some of the more significant statements 
in the reports of the several panels. 


Public Health Panel (Chairman: A. A. Brill, M.D.)— 
“The medical, dental, nursing, and research work-proj- 
ects have more than demonstrated their value... . 
The work-projects have helped in a material way to 
raise the level of public health, and from the medical 
and psychological points of view there would be nothing 
but good in expanding them to include every competent 
employable unable to secure reasonable private employ- 
ment. From these points of view, the value of means 
of useful support is equal whether earned in the public 
service or in private employment. The present wage-scale, 
however, cannot be considered sufficient from the health 
point of view. . . . From the psychological point of view, 
the desire and ability of a person for useful work 
should be the only criteria required of an otherwise un- 
employed person for work in the public service. . . . 

“Considerations of medical ethics discountenance the 
discriminatory dismissal of competent aliens from use- 
ful project employment. 

“The exceptionally low health conditions in Harlem 
and among the Negro people in general should be made 
a concentration-point of the WPA, by the increasing 
of project employment among Negroes and particularly 
the increasing of health projects. 

“It should be obvious that the ideal of occupational 
placement is in the work for which the individual is 
equipped by ability and experience, and that arbitrary 
departure from this ideal on the work-projects must 
vitiate more than their social efficiency alone. 

“A socially valuable function would be performed by 
a permanent Public Health Commission on the ameliora- 
tion of public health needs through work-project em- 
ployment. 

“Complete free medical care should be available to 
WPA workers through a panel-system of volunteering 
physicians to be paid on a fee-basis by the Government.” 


Education Panel (Chairman: Henry Pratt Fairchild, 
Professor of Sociology, New York University)—“The 
work-projects in fields of education have served adults 
as well as children, pupils with disabilities as well as 
normals, and have included research, recreation, and child 


nutrition as well as teaching. Their services have meant 
the use and development instead of disuse and deteriora- 
tion of the capacities of thousands of qualified workers 
in these fields. They have truly helped to integrate 
education with the problems and progress of society as 
a whole. Their suspension during the summer months 
or at any other season would be an act of supreme 
social irresponsibility. Their expansion is a major so- 
cial necessity. . . . The unquestionable values of the 
Education Projects, as well as those of the other public 
work-projects, should be stabilized by putting the proj- 
ects on a permanent basis.” 

Panel on Economics and Social Planning (Chairman: 
George Soule, Editor, The New Republic) —“The pub- 
lic work-projects have created incalculable material and 
cultural wealth in countless fields—wealth which would 
not otherwise have been created... . The highly suc- 
cessful cooperation which has been possible between the 
WPA and the State and municipal agencies suggests 
that the latter appreciate the value of the WPA in sup- 
plementing their own efforts along existing lines. It 
seems to us desirable to have these work-projects ex- 
panded. 

“The support and cooperation of the trade union move- 
ment, and organizations of the unemployed, should be 
enlisted in the furtherance of these plans. 

“From the point of view of social planning, there is. 
a place to be filled for every person capable of useful 
work. Every such person who is otherwise unemployed 
should be provided the opportunity to help satisfy ex- 
istent public needs by helping to create the potential pub- 
lic wealth. Furthermore, it is completely irrelevant for 
this purpose, whether the unemployed person has reached 
the level of personal pauperism, and neither he nor the 
public need should be obliged by law to await this cir- 
cumstance before he is declared eligible for public serv- 
“Most of the WPA money goes directly into purchas- 
ing-power, and purchasing-power which would not other- 
wise be available. This is indicated by the low individual 
(subsistence) wage, the fact that most of the WPA dis- 
bursements go for wages, the low percentage of adminis- 
trative costs, and the previously certified pauper-status 
of almost the entire WPA personnel. 

“Every section of the population gains by this pur- 
chasing-power, the workers and their families first of 
all. Then the small tradesmen and professionals of every 
kind, whose commodities and services can now be bought 
and paid for; similarly the larger retailers. And finally, 
even the highest income-brackets gain, although they may 
seem not to realize the fact. But the fact is that even 
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the production industries gain, since the circulation proc- 
ess is accelerated, making it possible for them to realize 
profits, extend credits, and expand production much faster 
than would otherwise be possible. And this in turn means 
more private employment of wage-workers, thus com- 
pleting the cycle. 

“At the same time, the WPA disbursements considered 
as costs are smaller than the wealth created by the WPA 
projects. This is signified by the low wage-scale and 
the various indications of the competence and efficiency, 
in general, of the WPA personnel, indications which 
have been corroborated by unbiased investigations of the 
WPA like that of Fortune Magazine. 

“Thus the most scientific program for the economic 
betterment of the entire population is in the direction 
of providing useful employment in the public service for 
every competent person otherwise unemployed. Consid- 
ering the tremendous unemployment nationally and in 
New York City, there should be provided to start with, 
at least 3,500,000 jobs nationally, and 100,000 additional 
jobs in New York City. 

“The initiative and responsibility for this program 
must necessarily be primarily federal because of the re- 
sources and centralization of authority which are available 
to the Federal Administration alone. 

“The considerations outlined naturally indicate that 
mass dismissals from WPA without definite assurance 
of private employment are bad, economically and socially : 
first in disrupting the production of greatly needed social 
goods, whether material or cultural ; secondly, in reducing 
the public purchasing power and retarding the whole cir- 
culation process, leading to further recessions and de- 
pressions. 

“It also follows that the dismissal or non-employment 
of Negroes, aliens, women, or any other group as a 
group, apart from its productive qualifications, has no 
economic justification, and as a pretended economic ex- 
pedient, is misleading and dangerous; and finally, that 
the policy of the means test should be repudiated. 

“From the same points of view it is obvious that in 
public employment just as in private employment, per- 
sons should be assigned to classifications for which they 
are equipped by background and experience, and that de- 
parture from this principle undermines the principle of 
useful public works itself. 

“For the permanent study of the amelioration of human 
needs, material and cultural, through useful public proj- 
ects, there should be set up a ‘Council on the Ameliora- 
tion of Human Needs,’ with non-committing representa- 
tion from all groups able to contribute enlightened thought 
to the subject.” 


Cultural Panel (Chairman: Walter Pach, Director of 
the Society of Independent Artists)—“The Arts Proj- 
ects of the WPA have produced a quantity of works of 
art having a value far greater than the total costs of 
production, and have thereby increased the wealth of the 
nation . . . made a valuable contribution to public edu- 
cation and recreation . . . and preserved and developed 
those means of production known as creative artists, . . . 
proper functions of the Federal Government of the United 
States at all times. 

“Congress should make provision, adequate from the 
sociological and the artistic points of view, for continuing 
and expanding the Arts Projects of the WPA until such 
time as a permanent agency can be created within the 
Federal Government, to produce works of art, preserve 
and develop creative artists, and provide public educa- 
tion and recreation by these means.” 


The Conference was sponsored by the National Citizens 
Committee for Support of WPA, 10 Monroe Street, JE-7, 
New York City. They include addresses by Professor 
Harold Rugg on “An Adequate Program of Public Edu- 
cation,” Harold Loeb on “The Socio-Economic Approach 
to a Program of Public Works,” Paul F. Brissenden on 
“Economic and Social Planning Aspects of the Work 
Projects,” Samuel J. Kopetzky, M.D., on “Public Health 
—A Direct Concern of the Government” and Peter M. 
Murray, M.D., on “Public Health Aspects of the Works 
Projects.” There were also addresses on other social, 
educational and cultural aspects of the subject. 


Multiple-Shift Plant Operation 


While many business concerns complain because they 
do not have a sufficient market to employ additional 
workers, others are finding that by employing more than 
one shift of workers they can increase their market. This 
not only gives more work but reduces overhead costs, 
and the larger volume of production doubtless yields 
greater profit. 

That certain business concerns are finding this practice 
advantageous is regarded by some observers as a signifi- 
cant indication of the possibility of applying the practice 
throughout the economic system in order to bring pros- 
perity and greater general welfare. The employment of 
workers in shifts is urged as a means of reducing the 
vast waste of idle equipment which results when hours 
of work are reduced and only one shift of workers is 
employed. 

However, a wide extension of multiple shifts involves 
a coordination of economic activities so that there will be 
a market for the goods which are produced. Investors 
and workers in each industry are customers for the goods 
made by all industries. The more people there are em- 
ployed the broader becomes the market for goods produced. 
More efficient use of productive equipment and of work- 
ers lowers costs and permits lower prices so that existing 
purchasing power goes farther in providing a higher 
plane of living. In a survey of 130 companies having 
228,633 employes the National Industrial Conference 
Board found that 26 companies having 61,317 employes 
had continuous process plants and 104 companies having 
167,316 employes had plants in which continuous opera- 
tion was not necessary. 

In plants which operate continuously all employes are 
not necessarily engaged in work in which more than one 
shift is employed. In some only certain departments 
operate continuously and only some of the employes work 
in shifts. In others practically all work is on a multiple- 
shift basis. Certain groups, such as maintenance men, 
construction workers and common laborers, frequently 
work only in the day-time but of the employes covered 
by the survey 26 per cent in continuous operation plants 
and 17 per cent in non-continuous operation plants were 
on night shifts. 

All sizes of establishment were covered by the survey, 
the listed categories ranging from those with 249 or 
fewer employes to those having 5,000 or over. They 
represented diverse industries such as automobile parts, 
chemicals, electrical appliances, food products, iron and 
steel, machines and machine tools, metal products, paper 
products, textiles, and clothing. 

In continuous process plants multiple-shift operation is 
necessarily a permanent policy, but the survey found that 
among the plants where multiple shifts are not necessary, 
67 companies have adopted it as a permanent policy. Of 
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the continuous process plants studied 20 have three shifts, 
three have four shifts, one has two and sometimes three 
shifts, and two have three and sometimes four shifts. 
Among the non-continuous plants 54 have two shifts, 26 
have three shifts, four have four shifts, 17 have two and 
sometimes three shifts and three have from one to three 
shifts. 

In both continuous and non-continuous process plants 
the Board found the practice prevalent of working five 
days a week, and application of the five-day week more 
frequent to night shifts than to day shifts. Furthermore 
the five-day week is applied more frequently in con- 
tinuous than in non-continuous process plants. None 
work more than six days a week. 

The hours worked per shift range from 6 to 12, 
but the eight-hour shift is outstandingly prevalent for 
both day and night shifts. Most of the companies had 
no difficulty in recruiting workers for night shifts and 
only 14 reported any difficulty. Also, 90 companies paid 
the regular compensation for night shifts while 40 paid 
additional compensation. Other inducements offered for 
night work included payment for the lunch period, per- 
mitting overtime work, providing longer weekends, and 
recruiting the day-shift from night-shift workers. 

It would seem that many of these companies are mak- 
ing innovations which may have large implications for 
the more efficient operation of the economic system. 


Federal Student Aid 


As a result of the general curtailment in relief appro- 
priations the federal aid given to needy school and col- 
lege students under the National Youth Administration 
was reduced by about one-third during the academic year 
1937-1938. Last school year over $28,000,000 was allotted 
for a program of employment in which 443,986 students 
received aid during the peak month of April. This school 
year the aggregate sum allotted will not exceed $20,000,- 
000 and the number of students aided will not exceed 
330,000. This provides some leeway over the allotment 
thus far of $18,834,345 for a minimum quota of 215,874 
students. Of this sum $10,678,095 is allotted for a quota 
of 79,097 college students and $8,156,250 for a quota of 
136,777 students in secondary schools. 

The quotas are based on average payments of $6 a 
month for students in secondary schools and $15 a month 
for those in colleges and universities. However, the 
quotas do not indicate the maximum number who may 
be aided. In many institutions the average payments are 
reduced so that a larger number of students may be 
helped. Thus in February, 1938, the NYA was aiding 
a total of 318,401 students, of whom 218,871 were secon- 
dary school students and 99,530 were college and graduate 
students. The school students earned an average of $4.40 
during that month; the 96,996 college students, $11.80; 
and the 2,534 graduate students, $17.80. 

The program for 1937-1938 does not provide separate 
allotments for graduate students in universities. Last 
year average payments for them were fixed at $25 a 
month, with a maximum of $40 a month. However, it 
is possible under this year’s program to give aid to 
graduate students if the individual institution desires to 
allot funds for that purpose, even though it reduces the 
amount available for undergraduate students. A special 
allotment of $70,000 has been made to aid Negro gradu- 
ate students in those states in which graduate courses 
for Negroes are not available. Special funds are avail- 
able also for aiding secondary school and college students 
in drought states. 
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No substantial changes have been made in the rules 
establishing eligibility and in the requirements to do work. 
Applicants must submit evidence that they would be unable 
to continue in school or college without federal aid. They 
must carry at least three-fourths of a normal course of 
study and make satisfactory records. School and college 
officials select the students who are to be assisted and 
they are responsible for setting up worthwhile work proj- 
ects and for supervision of the students’ work. This 
year the schools and colleges are required for the first 
time to submit a work plan which must be approved by 
the State NYA officials. As in previous years the aid 
is restricted to students from 16 to 24 years of age. 

The work performed by the students in earning their 
NYA wage is varied. The school students are usually 
engaged in such tasks as providing teachers and principals 
with clerical assistance, the repair of classroom furniture 
and equipment, and assistance in directing playground 
activities. Though a large number of college and gradu- 
ate students are working in college offices, libraries and 
museums, many of them have been assigned jobs, often 
as research assistants, in departments related to their field 
of concentration. A smaller proportion has been assigned 
to off-campus work in youth-service organizations, wel- 
fare offices, hospitals and various government agencies. 


Unemployment Insurance Extended in England 


Under the British unemployment insurance law of 1935 
domestic servants were exempted except in trades or 
businesses carried on for gain. By a change in the law 
on December 22, 1937, domestic servants so exempted 
are included under the insurance scheme. The principal 
classes of domestic servants included will be those in 
institutional domestic service such as non-proprietary 
clubs, the Navy, Army, and Air Force canteens, non- 
residential educational institutions, and hospitals. The 
law will also include such outdoor private domestic serv- 
ants as chauffeurs, gamekeepers, and grooms. It is es- 
timated that these provisions will bring about 170,000 
workers under the act. The change in the law is a sig- 
nificant break in the tradition of discriminating against 
such workers. 

However, domestic servants in private families are not 
included. It is expected that horticultural workers and 
certain other classes of outdoor private domestic servants 
will be brought under unemployment insurance for agri- 
cultural workers. 


Nova Scotia’s Credit Unions 


Over 120 credit unions with a capitalization of $500,000 
are now operating in the Province of Nova Scotia, ac- 
cording to an announcement made to Religious News 
Service by A. B. MacDonald, assistant director of the 
Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier’s University 
in Antigonish, N. S. 

In 1937, the Nova Scotia credit unions loaned to their 
members approximately $750,000. There are now 18,000 
members in the Province. The movement has spread 
to Prince Edward Island where there are 25 credit unions 
in operation and to New Brunswick where 32 organiza- 
tions are functioning. 

Progress in the development of the movement has 
spread to Newfoundland where the fishermen are joining 
various credit unions. Most significant is the fact that 
the unions have developed mainly as a result of small 
study groups started by a Catholic university. 
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Farmers’ Mutuals 


The 1,941 farmers’ mutual fire insurance companies 
now operating in the United States protect more than 
half of all the farm property which is subject to insurance 
against fire, according to a recent report by V. N. Val- 
gren, principal agricultural economist of the Farm Credit 
Administration. This insurance totals more than 11 bil- 
lion dollars and is held by approximately 3,260,000 mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Valgren pointed to these mutual companies as 
signally successful farmer cooperatives which have been 
functioning for an extended period. The first was or- 
ganized more than 100 years ago and half of those now 
active began business more than 50 years ago. 

Farmers have obtained protection through these com- 
panies at a marked saving in cost, the economist said. 
The average expenditure for losses and operating costs 
for the entire group of companies during 1935, the latest 
year for which complete figures are available, was 23.2 
cents per $100 of insurance. This was the lowest average 
for any year summarized. From 1914 to 1929 the ex- 
penditures ranged from about 24 cents to 28 cents. 

These insurance companies are most numerous in the 
Middle Atlantic and North Central States. There is a 
real need for more such organizations in many parts of 
the country, Mr. Valgren declared, particularly in the 
South, where the cost of commercial insurance on farm 
property is exceptionally high, and as a result, a large 
percentage of the farmers remain uninsured. 


Coming Educational Conferences 


“Social Education” will be the theme of the 1938 
Stanford Education Conference, to be held at Stanford 
University, California, July 6-10. Among the leaders 
in American education who will take part in the program 
are William H. Kilpatrick, Emeritus Professor of Edu- 
cation, Columbia University ; Lewis Mumford, author and 
lecturer; William F. Ogburn, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Chicago; and Ray Lyman Wilbur, Presi- 
dent of Stanford University. 

Forum sessions during the conference will be devoted 
to discussion of experiments, investigations, and programs 
in social education and social control; to appraisal of 
practices and trends in the field; and to interpretation of 
the educational implications of American culture. The 
conference has been organized especially to appeal to 
those interested in guiding American youth to think 
creatively and act cooperatively in solving our social 
problems. 

There will also be held, July 5-6, a Conference on 
Early Childhood Education to commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the kindergarten. Among 
the leaders will be Winifred Bain, New College, Columbia 
University ; Julia L. Hahn, Supervising Principal, Wash- 
inton, D.C.; William H. Kilpatrick; and Lois Meek, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Columbia University. The con- 
ference will stress growth needs and social direction and 
is planned for parents, health workers, nursery, kinder- 
garten and primary teachers, social service workers, and 
school supervisors and administrators. 

Information as to fees and other details may be se- 
cured by writing to Stanford Education Conference, Stan- 
ford University, California. 


In the Current Periodicals 


Public Opinion Quarterly (Princeton, N. J.). April, 1938. 

Remmers, H. H., professor of education and psychology, Pur- 
due University. “Propaganda in the Schools—Do the Effects 
Last?’—A number of experiments, “specifically designed to 
change attitudes,” carried on with high school pupils indicate that 
“attitudes can be changed’; that “measurable and significant 
changes in socially important attitudes can be produced... in 
as little as 15 minutes of instructional activity”; that it is pos- 
sible to evaluate the “factors influencing the incidental acquisi- 
tion of attitudes”; that “once changed, attitudes tend to persist 
as changed.” 


Harper’s Magazine. April, 1938. 

Coyle, David Cushman. “But Is There a Federal Deficit ?”— 
Mr. Coyle maintains that if the books of the federal government 
were kept in a manner more nearly approximating that of a busi- 
ness corporation the budget would not appear to be seriously 
unbalanced. Many transactions, including welfare and public 
works programs, now classed as expenditure should be treated 
as investments, some giving a direct, some an indirect, return 
which it is difficult or impossible to measure. “A large propor- 
tion of sound investment” is concealed in the government’s cur- 
rent expense account and “the ideal of paying for all our in- 
vestments out of current revenue” produces inefficiency. Mr. 
Coyle elaborates several collateral points. Finally, he divides the 
government business into three categories: (1) profitable assets 
for public use held and managed in the public interest; (2) profit- 
able investments such as schools and public health; (3) current 
public services such as national defense and the deficit portion 
of the postal service, properly classed as running expenses of the 
national life. The first need not be paid for out of taxes except 
merely to save interest. The last two should be paid for out 
of tax revenues, not necessarily within the year but within rea- 
sonable time. An understanding of this distinction would allay 
the oe fear and prevent so much “costly delay in putting men 
to work.” 


Christian Century (Chicago). March 23, 1938. 


Wimberly, Ware W., minister of the Presbyterian Church in 
Greenfield, Ia. “The Social Gospel on Main Street.”—Preaching 
the social principles of Jesus in the big cities is one thing, and 
in rural communities something entirely different. Ministers in 
the larger cities could endorse campaigns for better movies but 
the small town minister had to think of the proprietor of the local 
movie, whose children may be friends of the minister’s children. 
In the small town great social issues are all highly personal. The 
local Legion Post seems to have more influence in small than in 
large communities. To have opposed the soldiers’ bonus might 
have been regarded as equivalent to “slugging and robbing good 
friends.” Rural ministers even find it hard to advocate the soil 
conservation program of the federal government, because there 
are many people in the community hostile to that program. “In 
damning soil erosion you may be interpreted as opposing and blas- 
pheming some of the finest spirits in the community.” Conversa- 
tion and teaching, the use of personal influence, may be more con- 
— than preaching on social and economic issues in the 

town. 


Current History (New York). March, 1938. 

Straus, Nathan, Federal Housing Administrator. “Uncle Sam’s 
Housing Worries.” '—The federal government aids private housing 
enterprise through the credit provided by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board and through the mortgage insurance offered by the 
Federal Housing Administration. But private enterprise cannot 
provide housing for the lower-income groups at a rental which 
they can afford to pay. A beginning was made by the Resettle- 
ment Administration and the Public Works Administration. 
United States Housing Act of 1937 states that the United States 
Housing Authority “will lend money and technical assistance to 
local public housing agencies for the construction of low-rent 
housing projects and will join these agencies in providing the 
subsidy necessary to bring these projects within the means of 
slum dwellers.” Subsidies will consist, in part, of capital grant, 
and in part of annual contributions to local housing agencies which 
must “supply contributions equal to at least one dollar for every 
five dollars supplied by the United States Housing Authority.” 
Construction costs must not exceed $1,000 per room and $4,000 
per dwelling, except in cities of 500,000 or more. 
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